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A Circulating Medium for Principles. 

The circulation of THE FRIEND is not meas- 
urable by its subscription list, for it is one of 
those papers which its subscribers, in many in- 
stances, after they have read it, like to hand 
on to others, that a wider circle may be in- 
structed by its contents. We learn of one 
voluntary association of subscribers who agree 
thus to pass on their copies to a distributing 
secretary, who regularly mails them to Friends 
who cannot afford to subscribe, or to others 
who are interested in our teachings. Some of 
these in turn pass them on to others, and so 
the influence keeps moving. 

A young man in New England takes occas- 
ion to write: ‘‘ THE FRIEND is always wel- 
comed by me, and always punctiliously passed 
along to others who need it, but I have not the 
assurance that they heed it. Perhaps I have 
said to thee before, that the more sectarian 
thou makes the paper, the more useful and 
enjoyable it is. . . . I believe and maintain 
(to the comparatively few members with whom 
I come in contact) that the strength of Qua- 
kerism is in its peculiarity, not in its conform- 
ity to popular custom.’’ 

Regarding ‘its peculiarity’’ to be first and 
foremost the Holy Spirit, and secondly a sim- 
ple conformity to the witness of that Spirit in 
the heart, unswerved by the maxims and fash- 
ion of conformables to worldliness, we think 
our young Friend and we are in accord. We 
hope no one would account the strength of 
Quakerism, or his own strength, to consist in 
any mere oddness not the product of the Spirit, 
and not for him an expression of the witness 
for Truth. The strength of Quakerism does 
consist in this living peculiarity, —Christ in 
us, and Him conformed to in every testimony 
of his truth and life. That Christian century 
has not yet arrived, in which such a course 
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purely followed would not make a disciple 
seem singular. Certainly our religious So- 
ciety has no occasion for a separate existence, 
except in its separate principles. 

From another part of New England an es- 
teemed literary character writes of herself al- 
so as a distributer of contents of THE FRIEND. 
We may as well quote her whole language:— 

“*Tt is the rule in a literary club of women 
to which I belong for each member in turn to 
give a miscellaneous paper, 1. e., a paper on 
any subject of her choice. For my latest con- 
tribution to the club I made a departure by 
reading ‘‘The Divine Silence,” from No. 38, 
Fourth Month, 1901, of THE FRIEND, by Dr. 
John Hunter, of Glasgow. I believe I read it 
somewhat in the Spirit, and the impression 
made by it on the women of many minds pres- 
ent was manifestly worth while. 

““THE FRIEND’s occasional sketches for the 
young have been clipped from my copy, and 
sent out to boys and girls in need of such, 
sent out with a pretty strong faith that such 
seed cannot be waste matter. 

“Truly [ am grateful for the peculiarly 
genuine and penetrating teaching—-so far as it 
is given me to recognize what is genuine and 
experience that which is ‘living and active 
and sharper than any two-edged sword,’— 
which I find in THE FRIEND. 

** May its circuit increase.’’ 

As no personal praise is here advertised, or 
implied, no modesty is sacrificed. Our aim is 
merely to suggest a tract-distributing interest 
in passing copies of THE FRIEND to others, ra- 
ther than to destroy them. It is also a tract- 
distribution to coming generations, when sub- 
scribers preserve their copies and have them 
bound as volumes. Future readers will recur 
to the series of volumes as replete with sub- 
stantial religious, moral, historical, and sci- 
entific reading, —and not least as a persistent 
maintainer of Friends’ doctrines, as handed 
down through its first exponents to us, to pass 
it on to the generations following. 


ALLUSION was made in our columns of Fifth 
Month 9th, 1903, to the purpose of Frederick 
F. Ayer, of New York city, to commemorate 
his persecuted and even martyred Quaker an- 
cestors, Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick, 
by a monument to be erected to their memory 
in Salem, Massachusetts; and to the feeling 
called forth among citizens of Salem at the 
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prospect of having the spirit of their own an- 
cestors represented in the statue by a tiger. 
We now hear that a change in that feature of 
the design is in contemplation. 


The Victors Passing Under the Yoke. 

That epidemic of lawlessness of which the 
papers are now so much complaining, was to 
be expected, and was expected by those who 
saw what a subversion of the moral law war- 
fare is, and what a training for lawlessness 
it breeds. War is but a resort to lynch law 
instead of arbitration, and too well it teaches 
to citizens the lesson. Upon our entering into 
the war with Spain this periodical pointed out 
such results, as the aftermath of war, which 
now the press is bewailing. Human lives all 
about us have been made to seem much cheap- 
er, callousness to awful suffering has been en- 
gendered more widely, might has grown in 
colossal proportions to seem right, assassina- 
tion private and public has acquired a grow- 
ing appetite, and the reversal of the spirit 
of Christianity, which espousers of war frank- 
ly confess that warfare must be, has largely 
been destroying the authority of Christianity 
in the minds of many. The curse of Cain is 
getting to be very heavy upon us, as also in 
Kuropean countries whose brothers’ blood is 
crying unto God from the ground. Where are 
the purer times, the higher virtue, the safer 
stepping out of doors, the cheaper living 
which the war was going to bring us? What 
blessings are they that circulate among the 
Filipino people, in the shape of discharged 
soldiers contagioned with the moral habits of 
war, and of the legion of exploiters and ‘‘car- 
pet-baggers’’ who are a sore obstacle to the 
humane justness of Governor Taft? 

They who are blaming the signs of the times 
know not that they are blaming war; but there 
are those who foretold such things would be 
its harvest, and we fear that the moral results 
yet developed are but ‘‘the beginning of sor- 
rows.”’ 

We heard read in a mid-week meeting a few 
days since, a circular calling for a prayer 
league to be formed all round the world for 
the averting of the dire evils and irreligion 
which seem impending, and that the Lord 
might bestow a general revival of converting 
grace throughout the churches and peoples of 
the earth. Such revival would indeed be the 
true remedy for the blight of sin and death 
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sown broadcast of late; and a living concern 
of heart from any quarter to appeal unto the 
God and Father of all sure mercies we cannot 
despise. Men may encourage one another in 
schemes of prayer; but whatever amidst all 
this, or without it, is the secret response of 
our spirit to God’s own Spirit; is prayer ac- 
ceptable to Him, and He will answer that 
which is of his own begetting. He that hear- 
eth prayer would that unto Him all flesh 
should come. And to the extent that men will 
watch unto prayer and cooperate with Him in 
his desires for the healing of the nations, will 
He revive his work in the midst of the years, 
and in the midst of judgment remember mercy. 


Women’s Interests. 


It seems rather inexplicable that compara- 
tively so few wives trouble themselves to un- 
derstand the things in which their husbands 
are interested. With regard to his business 
undertakings the head of the house not infre- 
quently prefers that his wife should be unin- 
formed, except in the most general way; not 
in the majority of cases, because he looks down 
on her judgment or fears her interference, br t 
simply that in the hours of the working day 
he gets a surfeit of business matters and 
wishes to entirely forget them while in his 
home. It is a real relief that the companion 
of his leisure hours is in every way disassoci- 
ated from the daily avocation, with its wor- 
ries and cares. 

But this very same husband has a hobby. 
Almost all men do. Perhaps it is amateur 
photography, perhaps scientific experiment. 
If nothing more abtruse, it is probably poli- 
tics. Whatever it may be in all the wide range 
of human interest, he craves sympathy in it 
just as does the little boy who calls his moth- 
er’s attention to every new discovery in the 
course of education. Only the wife seldom 
gives itand the mother always does. 

We have in mind a husband whose pet hob- 
by is electricity. He is always doing electric 
work about the house, and always reading up 
on the subject. Once in a while he forgets 
himself and tries to explain some problem to 
his wife; then, seeing the blank look of abso- 
lute noncomprehension upon her countenance, 
shrugs his shoulders and relapses into tacitur- 
nity with a feeling of disappointment that is 
all too plain. 

Yet another man we recall who spends many 
evening hours drawing up specifications for 
the heating and lighting of buildings. Some- 
times, when weary, he will hand the work over 
to his wife with the request to ‘‘just run that 
over and see if it seems sensible.” ‘‘Why, 
George,” she says, ‘‘you know that I don’t 
understand anything about it. How can I tell?” 
And so he goes on puzzling, unaided. 

The case of the husband who, in the course 
of his evening newspaper reading, becomes 
surcharged with indignation against the oppo- 
nents of his political party is not less hard. 
Ten chances to one his wife does not even 
know the names of the party leaders, is ignor- 
ant of the political situation and placidly un- 
conscious of any impending crisis. 

It is not necessary to be thoroughly informed 
on any of these subjects, but it would seem 
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desirable that women should know enough 
about them to talk intelligently, and that is 
all any husband desires. He likes to impart 
information, but he also likes to make sure of 
being understood.—Public Ledger. 


A Plea for Humanity. 


A Letter from the Society of Friends in England, 
to their fellow Christians of all denominations 
in the United States of America. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—We venture to address you 
in the name and on behalf of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends in Great Britain, a body of 
men and women who are earnestly desirous 
that the practice of Christian living, among 
themselves and others, should be brought into 
harmony with the teaching and example of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Our hearts have been deeply pained as we 
have had our attention drawn to the lynching 
of persons, both white and colored, with the 
terrible scenes of lawlessness and cruelty that 
frequently accompany them, in some of the 
States of your Union. 

From trustworthy records it appears that in 
the past ten years many hundreds of persons 
in the United States of America have been 
thus, without legal trial, put todeath. Many 
of these have been burnt alive, or otherwise 
tortured; and we have sorruwful evidence that 
in some districts such doings have been con- 
doned, and even actively applauded, by those 
who in other respects are right-thinking citi- 
zens. In addition to this, there is the demor- 
alizing effect of such spectacles on the men, 
women and children, large numbers of whom 
sometimes witness them. 

We earnestly desire to avoid falling into a 
spirit of hasty or harsh judgment on these 
matters. We recognize with humiliation that 
there are grave faults in the conduct of 
our own people that need correcting, and we 
welcome with the utmost thankfulness the ev- 
idence that many among you are fully alive to 
the claims of humanity, and are doing all they 
can to remedy the evils alluded to. We leave 
out of consideration altogether political and 
racial problems, and difficulties which, at this 
distance, we can very imperfectly understand, 
and appeal to you on the broad and simple 
grounds of Christian principle and human jus- 
tice. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the days of his 
earthly ministry, when the zealous perform- 
ance of outward forms of religion was receiv- 
ing more attention than the practice of love 
to men, quoted with approval the words of an 
ancient prophet, ‘‘I desire mercy and not sac- 
rifice.”” In direct anticipation of his teach- 
ing was the saying of another prophet, that 
what the Lord requires of us is ‘‘to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
our God.’’ He taught that the sons of God 
must be ‘‘merciful, even as the Father who is 
in heaven is merciful ;’’ and declared that those 
who refused to act kindly to one of the least 
of his brethren were refusing kindness to him- 
self. In full accord with this spirit, his great 
apostle urged that ‘‘Love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” 

As Christians, we believe that it is this Spirit 
of love and tenderness which has so largely 
removed the barbarous cruelties and the law- 
less injustice of the dark ages, and, in pro- 
portion as it has had free play in any country, 
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| we trace to its influence the development of an 


ordered commonwea!th, in which to the weak- 
est members are granted the inalienable rights 
i of life, liberty and justice. 

In the name of Christ, who died for all men, 
regardless of name or wealth, race or color, 
let us, both in England and America, do what 
we can to form a public opinion based on the 
principles of his life and teaching. 

We are, in Christian love, 
YOUR FRIENDS. 

Signed on behalf of the ‘‘Meeting for Suf- 
ferings,’’ representing the Society of Friends 
in Great Britain. 

Henry LLOYD WILSON, Clerk. 

12, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


“A Tender People. 


In the Journal of Thomas Story, the writer 
gives an account of a service which he and a 
companion once had in a little town in Scot- 
land. When they had finished, he says, the 
people ‘‘very lovingly conducted us out of the 
town to a green hill a little without, directing 
us the way enquired after, with great respect. 
And when we were about a quarter of a mile 
from them, the tender love of Truth being 
much manifested in us, we were constrained 
thereby to look back, when we saw the multi- 
tude still standing on the hill looking after us, 
and that love flowed towards them as from an 
open fountain—in the sense whereof we were 
tendered, and yearned towards them as a young 
man towards his beloved when he takes his 
journey from her for a season. There will be 
a tender people there in time.” 

This passage is but one among many that 
might be quoted from the journal of the early 
Friends,. as illustrative of that tenderness of 
feeling which was once so marked a character- 
istic of the Society that it was said of them, 
“See these Quakers, how they love one an- 
other! It is a quality that has ever distin- 
guished the Lord’s own people everywhere — 
the redeemed of God. Wherever in truth the 
love of God has pre-eminence in the heart, 
there is a tenderness for human need and suf- 
fering—a sympathy with the longings and 
trials of our brethren’s souls, as well as a de- 
sire to minister to their bodily wants. In 
such a heart, censoriousness has no place, nor 
petulance with ignorance; neither is there 
any feeling of being holier than another, or of 
having attained to more than another; for the 
real child of the kingdom feels himself as 
the least therein. That same Divine tender- 
ness which is expressed in the prophetic dec- 
laration, ‘‘a bruised reed shall He not break, 
and the smoking flax shall He not quench,’’ 
the genuine disciple of the Lord experiences 
in his measure, and manifests in his dealings 
with his fellows. George Fox speaks of a 
meeting which he held at Underbarrow, at the 

| ending of which ‘‘the chief constable and some 
other professors fell to reasoning with [him] in 
the chapel yard.’? Whereupon, he continues 
‘*T took a Bible, and opened to them the Scrip- 
tures, and dealt tenderly with them as one 
would do with a child.” And is it not always 
so with those who are in reality under the gov- 
ernment of Christ? Alive themselves to the 
abounding mercies of the Lord to their own 
souls, and dwelling in the Father’s love, their 
lives bear daily fruit of tenderness towards all 

| their fellow men.—s/rom the United Friend. 
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» Selected for “ THE FRIEND.” 
The Rise of the Puritan Sabbath. 


The great reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had sought to strip from the Christianity 
of their time what they deemed the second- 
hand garments of Judaism. Along with the 
theory of a priesthood they declared also 
against a’doctrine known in the church at least 
from the fifth century, that the fourth com- 
mandment enforced on Christians the keeping 
sacred in some sense of Sundays and other 
church holy days. Luther maintained that a 
commandment to keep the Sabbath “‘ literally 
understood does not apply to Christians, for 
it is entirely outward, like other ordinances 
of the Old Testament.’’ He thoughta festival 
day important for rest and for attending re- 
ligious worship; but with characteristic op- 
pugnancy, he says: ‘‘ If anywhere the day is 
made holy for the mere day’s sake, . . . then 
I order you to dance on it, and feast on it, to 
do anything that shall remove this encroach- 
ment on Christian liberty.’” The Augsburg 
Confession makes a similar statement of the 
Protestant position. Calvin considered the 
fourth commandment binding on Christians 
only in asense mystical and highly Calvinistic. 
It signified that “‘ we should rest from our own 
works ’’ under the Christian dispensation. He 
even suggested that some other day of the 
week might be chosen as a day of rest and 
worship at Geneva for an exhibition of Chris- 
tian liberty in this regard. His practice was 
conformed to his theory. It is incidentally 
related that when John Knox once visited the 
Genevan reformer on Sunday, he found him 
playing at bowls. 
batarian than Calvin. 

Writers on this subject have generally agreed 
in dating the rise of the Puritan Sabbath from 
the appearance, in 1595, of Dr. Bownd’s book 
on The Sabbath of the Old and of the New Tes- 
tament. But the doctrine of the strict keep- 
ing of Sunday may be traced farther back. 
In truth, the difference between the English 
and the Continental Sunday dates from the 
Reformation. The protests of Luther and 
Calvin go to show that Sunday had in the 
church before the Reformation, theoretically 
if not in practice, the sanctity of a church 
feast. The English Reformation was conser- 
vative, like all other English revolutions. 
English reformers retained the Catholic Sun- 
day, as they did the vestments and national 
hierarchy of the old church. Thomas Hancock 
has been styled ‘‘the Luther of the southwest 
of England.’’ He was the great preacher of 
Poole in the days of Edward VI. That he, 
like other English reformers, did not agree 
with Luther in rejecting the obligation to rest 
on Sunday is shown by the record, for the 
voice of Poole was the voice of Hancock. About 
1550 the juries in the Admiralty Court of Poole 
were charged to inquire into Sunday fishing; 
and so advanced was the premature Puritanism 
of Edward’s time that even the leaving of nets 
in the sea over Sunday was to be investigated. 
Here was a strictness unknown in Catholic 
times. 

The word Sabbath does not occur in these 
early entries. But in the troubles among the 
Marian exiles at Frankfort, where so many 
other traits of Puritanism first came above the 
horizon, it is significant that one finds Sunday 
called the Sabbath. Sabbath as applied to 
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1573, and then it is considered necessary to 
explain it. Bullein’s Dialogue against the 
Fever Pestilence, a work of considerable pop- 
ularity, first appeared as early as 1564. In 
the edition of 1573°there was inserted a new 
passage not found in the earlier issue. Men- 
dax is relating incredible tales of travel in 
lands unknown, after the manner of David In- 
gram and other returned adventurers. Up to 
this point all is pure lying merely for the fun 
of the thing, or perhaps to ridicule the exag- 
gerations of travelers. But the interpolated 
passage is not of a piece with the old garment 
into which it is patched. It is less grotesque 
and humorous, and it smacks of incipient Pur- 
itanism in several flavors. It treats, first of 
all, of the ‘‘“Kepyng of the Saboth Daie,’’ 
“*whiche is the seventh daie, that is sondaie,”’ 
in the imaginary city of ‘‘ Nodnol,’’ an ana- 
gram of London. The gates are shut, and 
nobody is allowed to “‘ goe, neither ride forth 
of the citie duryng that daie, except it be 
after the evenyng praier; then to walke hon- 
estlie into the sweete fieldes, and at every gate 
in the time of service there are warders.’’ 
“* What so ever hee be he muste kepe hollie 
the Sabbath daie, and come to the churche 
both man, woman, young and olde.” ‘‘ There 
were no people walking abroad in the service 
tyme; no not a Dogge or catte in the streate, 
neither any Taverne doore open that daie, nor 
wine bibbyng in them, but onely almose, fast- 
ing and praier.’’ This is perhaps the oldest 
extant statement of an early Puritan ideal of 
Sabbath-keeping. 

Scruples regarding recreations on Sunday 
come distinctly into view in the title of a ser- 
mon preached at Paul’s Cross in 1576. In 
1580 the magistrates of London secured from 
the queen a prohibition of the performance of 
plays within the limits of the city on Sundays. 
In other municipalities—Brighton, Yarmouth, 
and Lynne—ordinances were made about this 
time against such offences as the prosecution 
on Sunday of the herring fisheries, cloth work- 
ing, and other labors, and even against the 
Sunday practice of archery, formerly thought 
a patriotic exercise. There are other evi- 
dences of a movement especially in the south 
of England, in favor of a stricter Sabbath in 
these and the following years. Stubbes does 
not fail to denounce “‘heathnicall’’ exercises 
upon the Sabbath day, which the Lorde would 
have consecrated to holy uses. The Puritan 
mode of Sabbath-keeping already existed among 
the chosen few. ‘“‘The Sabbath daie of some 
is well observed,’”’ says Stubbes, ** namely, 
in hearing the blessed worde of God read, 
preached, and interpreted; in private and pub- 
lique praiers; in reading of godly psalmes; in 
celebrating the sacraments; and in collecting 
for the poore and indigent, which are the true 
uses and endes whereto the Sabbath was or- 
dained.’’ He records the opposite belief of 
his opponents that Sunday was ordained ‘‘only 
to use what kinde of exercises they think good 
themselves.” In practice this was the rule of 
the English people at large. These opposite 


opinions come into view when Martin Marpre- 
late a few years later berates the Bishop of 
London for playing at Bowls on Sunday. 

Dr. Bownd’s book on The Sabbath of the 
Old and the New Testament, which, if we may 
believe its opponents, was nearly ten years 
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Sunday occurs first- in literature, perhaps, in 


‘in the hammering” was the outcome of a 
sentiment already rising among the Puritans, 
and not wholly confined to that party. It was 
preceded by alittle work of Richard Greenham, 
which seems to have been circulated for some 
years in manuscript after a fashion of that 
time, and to have had at first more influence 
on practice than Bownd’s stepfather, and his 
work was the parent of Bownd’s, which is dis- 
tinctly more extreme. But Dr. Bownd’s book 
is none the less memorable as a point of de- 
parture, because in it the opinions on this sub- 
ject which have since prevailed so generally in 
all English-speaking lands ‘‘ were for the first 
time broadly and prominently asserted in Chris- 
tendom;’’ at least, they were here first sys- 
tematically propounded and defended. Bownd 
held that the fourth commandment is partly 
moral, in the phrase of casuists. He shifted 
the obligation to the first day of the week by 
arguments now familiar, and he laid down rules 
for the observance of the day. Honest recre- 
ations and lawful delights he flatly forbids on 
Sundays, but he rather obsequiously makes some 
allowance for the feasts of noblemen and 
great personages on this day. People of rank 
do not wholly escape him, however, for he 
points a moral with the story of a nobleman 
whose child was born with a face like that of 
a dog, because his father had hunted on the 
Lord’s Day. He allows the ringing of one bell 
to call the people to church on Sunday. Chimes 
were quite too pleasing to accord with a se- 
vere Sabbath. 

Such rigor fell in with the passion of that 
age for formal observance and with the exi- 
gent temper of the Puritans by whom Bownd’s 
views were rapidly and universally accepted. 
The stricter divines might well be glad of a 
new lever for reforming the old English Sun- 
day, which was devoted, out of service time, 
to out-door games, to the brutally cruel sports 
of bull and bear baiting, to merry morris 
dances, in which the performers were gayly 
decked and hung with jingling bells in different 
keys, as well as to coarse farces called inter- 
ludes, which were played on stages under 
booths and sometimes in the churches. As an 
austere reaction against frivolity, Puritanism 
pushed Sabbath-keeping to its extreme, repro- 
bating even the most innocent of domestic rec- 
reations, and changing a day of rest and re- 
freshment into one of alternate periods of 
application to religious devotion and of scrup- 
ulous vacuity. Bownd’s rather ultra proposi- 
tions were carried yet further when reproduced 
by high-strung preachers. It is said that some 
of these declared that the ringing of more than 
one bell to call people to church on the Sab- 
bath was as great a sin as murder, adultery, 
or parricide. The lack of asense of proportion 
is the specific distinction of the zealot and the 
polemic. This lack was not peculiar to the 
Puritans, however. Joseph Hall, afterward 
a well-known bishop, could address men so 
worthy as John Robinson and his colleague in 
such words as these: ‘* Your souls shall find 
too late . . . that even whoredoms and mur- 
ders shall abide an easier answer than separa- 
tion.’’ Perhaps one may rather say that a 
lack of the sense of proportion in morals was 
a trait of that age, an age, of zealots and 
polemics. 

In such a time Dr. Bownd’s book easily cap- 

tivated the religious public, and there arose a 
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passion for a stricter Sabbath. According to 
Fuller, the Lord’s Day, especially in towUs, 
““began to be precisely kept, people becoming 
a law to themselves, forbearing such sports as 
yet by statute permitted; yea, many rejoicing 
at their own restraint herein. On this day the 


stoutest fencer laid down the buckler; the 
most skilful archer unbent the bow, counting 
all shooting beside the mark; May-games and 
morris-dancers grew out of request; and good 
reason that bells should be silenced frei jing- 
ling about men’s legs, if their very ringing in 
steeples were adjudged unlawful.’’ 


Some 
learned scholars were impressed by Bownd’s 
argument, and others who did not agree with 
his conclusions thought it best not to gainsay 
them, ‘‘ because they tended to the manifest 
of religion.’’ And, indeed, the new zeal for Sab- 
bath-keeping must have incidentally promoted 
morals and good order in so licentious an age. 

But a violent opposition quickly arose. Some 
opposed the book as “‘ galling men’s necks with 
a Jewish yoke against the liberty of Chris- 
tians,’’ and many of the clergy of the new 
high-church type resented the doctrine of a 
Christian Sabbath, asserting that it put “‘an 
unequal lustre on the Sunday on set purpose 
to eclipse all other holy days to the derogation 
of the authority of the church.” There were 
those who asserted that the ‘“‘brethren,’’ as 
they styled them, had brought forth Bownd’s 
book, intending by this “‘attack from an odd 
corner ’’ to retrieve lost ground. The manifest 
advantage to Puritanism from the shifting of 
the ground of debate, aroused Archbishop 
Whitgift. In 1599 he made the tactical mis- 
take of ordering the book called in, and in 
1600 Chief Justice Popham forbade the re- 
printing of it. The price of the work was 
doubled at once, and it was everywhere sought 
for, ‘‘books being ‘‘more called on when 
called in,’’ as Fuller says. When it could not 
be had in print, it was transcribed by enthusi- 
astic admirers and circulated “‘from friend 
to friend ’’ in manuscript. As soon as Whit- 
gift’s ‘“head was laid,” a new and enlarged 
edition was published. 

The Theory of Sunday-Sabbath, which from 
the first was not confined to the Puritans, per- 
meated English and American thought and life. 
But from that time forward the Puritans made 
rigid Sabbath-keeping the very mark and pass- 
word of the faithful. From England the theory 
spread northward to Scotland, where it found 
a congenial soil. The strict observance of 
Sunday was embodied in those Laws, Divine, 
Moral, and Martial, under which Sir Thomas 
Dale oppressed Virginia, years before the ear- 
liest Puritan migration carried it to the coast 
of New England. On that coast Bownd’s Sab- 
bath took its deepest hue, becoming at last as 
grievous an evil, perhaps, as the frivolity it 
had supplanted. 

The Puritans protesting against Hebraism 
investments, in priesthood, in liturgy, and in 
festivals, fell headlong into the Pharisaism of 
the Sabbath. History records many similar 
phenomena. To escape from the spirit of one’s 
age is difficult for an individual, impossible, 
perhaps, for a sect or party. Nevertheless, 
the Sabbath agitation has given a new impulse 


to the Puritan movement—had, indeed, given it 
a positive party cry, and had furnished it with 
a visible badge of superior sanctity.—Edward 
Eggleston, in ‘‘The Beginners of a Nation.’’ 
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Aunt Susan’s Socks. 


FOUND ON | FAct. 


“It seems strange,’’ said Aunt Susan, that 
none of my girls have called to see me to-day.’’ 

And as sbe said that she dropped her knit- 
ting work and looked up the village street. 
‘But then,” she continued, ‘‘I don’t suppose an 
old lady like me, who never goes anywhere, 
ought to expect to have many callers.’’ 

Aunt Susan, as he was familiarly known to 
every one in the little village of F—— in north- 
ern Maine, lived in a little white-painted house 
and earned a livelihood by knitting socks for 
lumbermen and hunters, who annually flock to 
that part of the State. She was one of those 
old ladies whom every one loves, and to whom 
the young people of the village were fondly 
attached. She did not have to wait long for 
callers on the afternoon in question, for Jennie 
Weymouth ‘‘dropped in’? on her way home 
from school. She found Aunt Susan knitting 
as usual, and she watched the slowly moving 
needles intently as she related some of the 
little happenings of the school. 

‘*T declare, Aunt Susan,” she said at 
length, ‘‘it seems to me you are taking great 
pains with those socks. Ishouldn’t be so par- 
ticular. You are going to sell them, and you 
will get just as much for them if you don’t 
make them so well.’’ 

“*Yes,”’ slowly remarked the old lady, ‘‘but 
when | was a girl, the schoolmaster wrote 
one day on the board, ‘Whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well,’ and,’’ she 
added impressively, laying her knitting aside, 
“‘T have tried to live that motto eversince. I 
don’t know what poor boy in one of the lumber 
camps may wear these socks this winter. Men 
have hard times enough working in the woods, 
and they need comfortable socks. And then, 
too, I sella good many to the city fellows who 
come down here. They are used to fine things, 
and they want good socks. Many is the time 
I have heard my mother say, as she was get- 
ting, dinner, ‘ Let’s have a good dinner, as 
the President of the United States may call.’ 
Perhaps the President of the United States may 
wear socks | make.”’ 

At that Jennie smiled, and said as if in en- 
couragement: ‘‘You want to make them good 
enough for him, don’t you, Aunt Susan?’ 

Several weeks passed, and Jennie was again 
calling at the same place, when there came a 
knock at the front door, and Jennie arose and 
ushered in Uncle Billy, as every one liked to 
call him. ‘‘I vum!’’ he said as he helped him- 
self to a chair. ‘‘It’s been sometime since 
I’ve seen you, ain’t it, Aunt Susan? How be 
younow? The last timeI heard from you, you 
was having one of them rumaticky spells. But 
{ hope you are overthem. I’ve had them, and 
they’re worse’n than the seven years’ itch. 
But I called in to see you on a little matter of 
business. ” 

At the mention of business, Aunt Susan, who 
had tried two or three times to say something, 
but coudn’t get in a word between Uncle Billy’s, 
laid her knitting work aside and looked per- 
plexed. 

“‘] want to know,’’ continued Uncle Billy, 
“if you are making the kind of socks I used to 
buy when I guided them New York fellers. I 
got a letter last night from one of them chaps, 
and he remembers the socks you used to knit, 
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and he wants to buy some. Perhaps you would 
hke to read the letter.’’ 

He carefully drew a letter from his inside 
coat pocket and handed it over to Aunt Susan, 
who adjusted her glasses and scanned the en- 
velope closely. 

‘From Washington, I do declare!’’ she ex- 
claimed. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Uncle Billy, looking pleased. 

‘It may be from the White House.”’ 

‘What kind of a joke are you trying to play 
now, Bill Soule?’’ she asked. 

‘*No joke,’’ he replied. ‘‘Read the letter.”’ 

She opened and read half aloud: 

My DEAR OLD GUIDE: 

When you guided me, one fall, in Maine, you 
gave me a pair of socks made by Aunt Susan 
Jones, and I have never found any socks so 
comfortablé. Iam going to Mississippi on a 
hunting trip, and would like six pairs of socks 
such as you gave me.’’ 

She read the type-written letter with ease, 
but the signature puzzled her for a moment. 
At last she made it out, and exclaimed: 

“‘From Theodore Roosevelt! And he knows 
my name.’’ 

‘‘And so you are really knitting socks for 
the President of the United States!’ exclaimed 
Jennie, excitedly. ‘‘And it’s all because you 
had a good motto!’’—H. W. Foss, in Times. 


HAVING RESERVE PoWER.—The following 
clipping taken from Success, shows the neces- 
sity for reserve power:— 

In the street, when a firm has failed or when 
a business man has been pushed to the wall, 
how often we hear the expression, ‘‘he had 
no reserve.”’ It would make a fitting epitaph 
for the grave of many a failure. A man with- 
out reserve, is like a condemned, leaky vessel. 
On-a calm day it can be towed from port to 
port, but it would be utterly helpless in a 
storm. Many fail from lack of reserve, of ed- 
ucation, of early training, of solid, ingrained 
habit. Others fail from lack of reserve of 
savings, of capital. Many have gone for lack 
of character reserve, of health reserve, of 
friendship reserve. It pays to store up re- 
serve of every kind, to be prepared for every 
emergency. Too exhausting effort, too ex- 
travagant expenditure, too reckless daring, 
or too much reliance on unknown factors 
leaves no margin of reserve, so that a slip 
would mean a certain fall. 

HAPPINESS is the greatest paradox in na- 
ture. It can grow in any soil, live under any 
conditions. It defies environment. It comes 
from within; it is the revelation of the depths 
of the inner life, as light and heat proclaim 
the sun from which they radiate. Happiness 
consists not of having, but of being; not of 
possessing, but of enjoying. It is the warm 
glow of a heart at peace within itself. A 
martyr at the stake may have happiness that a 
king on his throne might envy. It is the aroma 
of a life lived in harmony with high ideals. 
For what a man has, he may be dependent 
on others; what he is, rests with him alone, 
with God. What he obtains in life is but ac- 
quisition; what he attains is growth. Hap- 
piness is the soul’s joy in the possession of 
the ‘‘things not seen’”’ that are eternal. 





“Sin and sorrow are inseparable.’’ 
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TEMPERANCE. | 


The matter under this heading is furnished 














































de to THE FRIEND on behalf of the “Temperance 

‘nD, Association of Friends of Philadelphia,’ by 

n= Benjamin F. Whitson, 401 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

2X = REGISTERED DRUNKARDS. 

After three months’ experience of the new 

od. Licensing Act in Great Britain, the people 
have now an opportunity to judge as to the 
lay merits and efficacy of a. system which is cer- 
‘ tainly the hardest blow ever dealt to the drink 
traffic in that country. Under the new law, 
the cities are divided into districts, and in 
each district the local magistrate has the 
rou power, if he rigidly enforces the law, greatly 
san to diminish the too common evil of drunken- 
80 ness within his jurisdiction, and to reduce the 
n a number of drinking places. In England, the 
cks saloon and not the saloon-keeper is licensed, 
and the aggregate of license revocations since 
se, the new law went into effect, has already been 
nt. such as to gratify the temperance element and 
excite apprehension among the liquor men as 

ws to the future. 

To illustrate the operation of the new law, 
for it should be explained that persons who have 
ned been arrested and convicted of habitual drunk- 
you enness are registered, and ‘‘black lists,” con- 
8. taining full and accurate descriptions of such 

offenders, are furnished to the police and the 
‘ing saloon-keepers in the district where the con- 
2e8- viction took place. Under a previous law, it 
was difficult to convict a saloon-keeper of sell- 
hen ing liquor to habitual drunkards; but now the 
all, fact of a “‘registered” drunkard having been 
had seen coming out of a dramshop in an inebri- 
aph ated condition, is of itself conclusive evidence 
ith- of guilt on the part of the saloon-keeper. Un- 
sel. less he is able to prove his innocence beyond 
t to all question, the license will be endangered, 
na and the rum-seller will be subjected to the 
‘ed- personal penalties provided in the statute. At 
ined § each conviction, the premises are recorded as 
» of having a bad reputation; and three such en- 
lack tries on the record result in absolute forfeit- 
, of ure of the license. No new occupant can en- 
re- ter and conduct the place as a saloon. It is 
very thereafter closed to the drink traffic perma- 
ex- nently. Even though it should be the finest and 
ing, most profitable bar-room in the city, its busi- 
tors ness is gone the moment the license is annulled. 
slip But the new law is equally drastic and un- 
compromising in its dealings with the drunk- 
ard. It can readily be understood that the 
na- saloonkeepers knowing the peril of violation, 
any try to keep well within the law by refusing to 
ymes sell to doubtful cases. The same law makes 
pths it a punishable offense for any one to be found 
laim intoxicated in public. It is punishable for one 
iness who has been registered as a *‘ habitual drunk- 
rt of ard,” to even try to procure liquor from any 
yvarm licensed place within three years after con- 
i viction. No saloon keeper, grocer or drug- 
hat a gist, knowing him asa registered man, will 
roma sell or give him drink and incur the penalty of 
eals. a fine. He may, of course, procure it by go- 
ident ing long distances; but the general effect of 
lone, such a system as we have outlined is to de- 
t ac- prive the drinker of his source of ready sup- 
Hap- ply, and to keep him unavoidably sober. 
nm of Friends of temperance in our own land will 





watch the English experiment with a deep and 
curious interest. Even if it should not ac- 
complish all that could be desired, it is a re- 











































great meeting of bishops and priests in Dub- 
lin the other day, one of the speakers said that 
while it might not be possible in the language 
of cynicism, ‘* to make a man sober by act of 
Parliament,’’ it had been demonstrated to be 
possible by act of Parliament to make it un- 
commonly unpleasant for the one who got 
drunk. 
liquor problem will be an act of Parliament 
making it still more unpleasant for the man 
who furnishes the drink for the one to get 
drunk upon. 


which combines an increasing demand for 
“‘personal liberty” with a diminishing sense 
of personal responsibility, need to be reminded 
over and over again that there is no true lib- 
erty apart from law, and no true law that God 
has not made out of love. Anarchy is as much 
the opposite of liberty as is tyranny. 
the tyranny of the mob is worse than the tyr- 
anny of the monarch. 
gine jumping the track, but an engine moving 
forward on the fixed rails of law, with liberty 
only to go the right way and lead others in it. 
In God’s world of wise laws there can be no 
personal liberty to do wrong with impunity. 
The liberty of the person must be subordinate 
to the liberty of the populace. 
that a strong man might use a saloon without 
manifest harm to himself, yet if, on the whole, 
the salvon will be a harmful resort to the young 
and the weak; if it will disturb right rela- 
tions among men by quarrels and crimes and 
impoverishment, the liberty of the community 
to promote its best good must overrule the 
selfish personal liberty that demands a dan- 
gerous indulgence. 
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form in the right direction, since it makes for | the fulfilling of the law.’’ 
national sobriety. —Christian Herald. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
Speaking of England’s new liquor law at a 


“The next thing in the solution of the 


LOVE, LAW, LIBERTY. 
The young and old of this self-indulgent age, 


Indeed 


Liberty is not an en- 


If it were true 


‘Liberty under law’’ has been the great 


Anglo-Saxon watchword, under which greater 
and more secure progress has been wrought 
than under the frantic French cry of “‘per- 
sonal liberty.” 
pecially should be taught that law is nota 
stern taskmaster, but only another name for 


But ‘‘ Young America’’ es- 


**Love divine, all love excelling.”’ Man can 
not make or break law, though it may break 
him. Man can only translate God’s law, born 
of his love, into its human applications, even 
as a lawyer does not make but only interprets 
and applies law. Legislators are ‘‘ministers 
of God,” ‘‘urdained” to serve Him and human- 
ity by applying the great constitutional law of 
God to civil affairs. A ‘‘license to do wrong’’ 
is not a law but a legislative crime. On the 
other hand, every prohibition of what works 
ill to our neighbor, is a translation of love for 
man into a statute, its purpose being as Glad- 
stone has said, to make it ‘‘harder to do wrong 
and easier to do right.’’ Since wrong-doing 
is the road to unhappiness here and hereafter, 
for the individual and for society, surely love 
can do no better service than to prohibit and 
prevent such wrong-doing. ‘I'he solid, Divine 
foundation of all laws prohibiting liquor sell- 
ing, and ofall other prohibitory laws that for- 
bid what is harmful, is, in our golden text, 


the best of ‘‘no license’ texts: ‘‘Love work- 
eth no ill to his neighbor: therefore, love is 


the use of that text as a saloon sign. 
saloon cannot bear such a motto, it is acrime, 
and not only those who own it, but those who 
keep it up by their patronage, or their peti- 
tion or their ballot, are working ill to their 
neighbor, ard so breaking the law of brother- 
hood, which is the law of God. 
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Again, we suggest 
lf the 


Even among Christians there are many who 


think it is not always ‘‘expedient”’ to do right. 
lf God made and rules this world, can it ever 
be ‘‘expedient”’ for man to do wrong? 
Lincoln wrong when he said it was vain to 
seek a midway between right and wrong? 
**Right wrongs no man.’’ 
who denies that Christian axiom in word or 
deed an infidel? 
good and good evil,” and to “justify the 
wicked for areward.’’ Do we not do both when 
we aS a community permit a saloon to run in 
consideration of a fee paid into our common 
treasury? 
any degree of prohibition we can get. but is it 
ever allowable to vote for any license of what 
is harmful? 
ual to sell alecholic beverages, can it be right 
for a town or State to become rumsellers?— 
Christian Herald. 


Was 


Is not the man 


God forbid us to ‘‘ call evil 


All will agree it is right to vote for 


If it is not right for an individ- 


PERSONAL LEADERSHIP. 
District Attorney Jerome, of New York, said 


some good things the other day in an after- 
dinner speech, about reform. 
the necessity for personal leadership of the 
right sort. 
he declared, “‘of trusting too much to the ab- 
stract principles instead of getting down among 
the people. 
Tammany leader who is brutal and corrupt 
would more willingly follow a man of educa- 
ted and enlightened ideas if he had the same 
qualities of leadership as the ruffian leader.’’ 


He pointed out 


“Reform has made the mistake,”’ 


The people who to day follow a 


The chief difficulty we see in the way of se- 


curing the kind of leaders we all recognize as 
a necessity in reforming our cities is that ward 
politics have been made so disreputable that 


no man who values his good name wants to 
have anything to do with them. And wherever 


the saloon rules this condition will continue.— 


Union Signal. 





THE general manager of the Union Pacific 
railroad recently issued an order prohibiting 
the use of cigarettes by the employees of that 
company, on the ground that it made them 
“‘dopy” and worthless. If cigarette smoking 
unfits men for railroad work, it unfits them for 
every other kind of work. The clearest-headed, 
steadiest-nerved, strongest-hearted men are 
those who let tobacco entirely alone.—Chris- 
tian Instructor. 

In connection with the above an interesting 
story is told. Ai the first meeting of the board 
of directors of the Union Pacific, after the 
rule referred to had gone into effect, several 
of the magnates were amazed at the polite re- 
quest from the chairman to throw away their 
cigarettes. They did not take it seriously at 
first, but the chairman insisted, and said that 
he thought men should not be directors in com- 
panies and make rules for others if they cannot 
obey those rules themselves. If the use of 
tobacco renders men unfit to run trains much 
more unfit will it render men to run the com- 
plicated machinery of a great company.—Zd. 


Selected. 
AMELIA OPIE’S FAREWELL TO MUSIC. 
I have loved thee, O Music, I have tasted thy powers, 
And have praised thy sweet song, that has robbed 
me of hours; 
I have said thou couldst lull every feeling of strife, 
And counted thee one of the blessings of life. 


I have thought that thy anthems of holy delight, 

Brought the dawning of day, ‘mid the shadows of 
night; : 

That the spirit oppressed with unspeakable grief, 

Could at least find one refuge, one certain relief. 


Ah! thou lily-white wand, and thou rose-bedecked 
thorn, 

Thou betrayest the heart, and then leaves it to 
mourn; 

For thou hast not one comfort, one boon to bestow; 

From thy high- mounting anthems, what deep 
meanings flow. 


Then I'll leave thee, Ill shun thee, I’ll bid thee 
farewell, 

Nor shall reason nor conscience, henceforward 
rebel; 

Thou shalt rob me no more of sweet silence and 
rest, 

For I have proved thee a trap, a seducer at best. 


Yes, thou spirit of darkness transformed out of 
light, 

Thou voluptuous form clad in raiment of white; 

It is thine when our passions seem conquered and 
fled, 

But to raise up and cherish the evils we dread. 


Then go where vice haunts the thoughtless and 
gay, 

Where the midnight of folly sends reason away; 

Where the mind draws its sorrows, its pleasures 
from thence, 

And the heart pants alone for the raptures of sense. 


But, Oh! enter thou not where devotion has trod, 

To beguile the poor soul from its duty to God; 

For the well-springs of life, and the bread of the 
day, 

It is thine not to give but to barter away. 


Then may each son of folly, and each daughter of 
care, 

Hear the whisper that bids others reflect and 
beware; 

And ere sin shall seduce them from peace and from 
rest, 

Fly thy arrow whose point would envenom their 
breast. 


For while sin, open sin, leads its thousands astray, 

Tens of thousands are borne by false pleasure 
away; 

Let the Christian in heart redeemed and set free, 

Never dare to return, Oh! Music to thee. 


_ — 


Science and Industry. 


OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES. —Less than twen- 
ty years ago, Charles M. Hall, then a young 
man of twenty-two, was attending a lecture in 
chemistry at Oberlin college. The professor 
was speaking that day of aluminum, the light, 
strong metal now so extensively used. The 
student became deeply interested when the 
professor declared that aluminum was the most 
plentiful mineral element known, but that be- 
cause of the great difficulty of extracting it 
from other elements, it was too expensive for 
ordinary use. Thousands had tried to discoy- 
er a cheaper process, but without success. 

When the lecture was over, and others were 
rushing from the classroom without giving a 
further thought to aluminum, young Hall was 
making a resolution. ‘‘Because nobody else 
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has been able to obtain aluminum on a com- 
fhercial basis, it does not follow by any means 
that I cannot do it,’’ was his thought. 

He did not wait for his graduation to ex- 
periment, but began the difficult work at once. 
Soon after leaving college, he secured a patent 
for a process perfected after many trials. 
Then he sought to interest capitalists. They 
laughed at him when he told of his discovery. 
It did not seem reasonable that, when hundreds 
of older men had failed, a young student should 
be successful. But capital was finally secured, 
and the new process was put to the most severe 
tests. The tests were convincing. C. M. Hall 
had succeeded. The price of aluminum has 
been reduced from ten dollars a pound to thirty- 
three cents, as a result of one man’s determi- 
nation to overcome difficulties. 

John A. Brashear was a machinist’s appren- 
tice in Pittsburg, who longed to become an as- 
tronomer. Instead, however,of neglecting his 
work because it was distasteful, he wrought 
diligently in the shop and became a skilled en- 
gine-builder. In the evenings he studied as- 
tronomy. As he was too poor to buy a tele- 
scope, he determined to build one for himself. 
It was not to be a toy, but a serviceable five- 
inch instrument. After making his drawings, 
he submitted them with fear and trembling to 
the astronomer of the Allegheny observatory, 
who, astonished at the lad’s skill, assured him 
that his plan were well conceived. 

In three years the telescope was succesfully 
completed. But the lad was ambitious for a 
twelve-inch instrument, and he set to work to 
build it. He was now superintendent of the 
machine shop, and so was able to buy expen- 
sive tools and complete the work in two years. 
It was ready for use when the lens was broken. 
Undaunted, young Brashear began a new lens, 
which was ready in a month. 

It was not lung until friends persuaded him 
to give his life to the manufacture of astrono- 
mical instruments. He succeeded in his busi- 
ness as at his trade. Some of the finest instru- 
ments in the world have come from his labora- 
tory, and astronomers know that the Brashear 
name on any instrument is a guaranty of super- 
ior excellence. 

Francis H.Ciergue was a young school teach- 
er in Maine some twenty-five years ago. But 
he was eager to make his way inthe world. He 
studied law in the evening, and was admitted 
to the bar. He studied mechanics aud chem- 
istry for recreation. He practiced law, be- 
came a barker, and laid by a comfortable for- 
tune before he was thirty-five. 

Nine years agu he was ready for further 
triumphs. Resolving to go into a new country 
and develop its resources, he associated him- 
self with other young men, and went to Sault 
Sainte Marie, in the province of Ontario, Can- 
ada. Here he purchased a five-thousand horse- 
power canal. But it was insufficient for his 
purpose. He determined to deepen and widen 
it, in spite of the fact that it was cut out of 
the solid rock. At great expense, he blasted 
a channel with three times the old capacity, 
and used the rock so obtained for the construc- 
tion of the power houses. Thus, at the begin- 
ning of his career in Canada, he showed that 
ability to make use of obstacles which has at- 
tracted the attention of the industrial world. 

Now Francis Clergue had his water power 
ready for manufacturers. He waited for them 
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to come and make his fortune for him,and wait- 
ed in vain. He must use his own power. But 
what should he manufacture? He thought of 
paper pulp. But there was no raw material 
at hand. Undaunted, he organized exploring 
parties to traverse the wild forests of Ontario. 
The life was hard. Privations were many. 
Kight men died before the quest was success- 
ful. But at last almost inexhaustible forests 
of spruce were found. 

The next need was water to float the logs to 
the factory. But there were no rivers. Never 
mind! He could build railways; and build them 
he did. The timber was carried to the mill, 
and paper pulp was put on the market. 

Then another obstacle presented itself. Am- 
erican paper-makers combined, and refused to 
use the Canadian pulp. Canada used very lit- 
tle, and it would have been very unprofitable 
to export to Europe, as the pulp, saturated with 
water, weighed too much. 

Then F. H. Clergue determined to make dry 
pulp for export. Knowing competitors con- 
fidently awaited his failure. He could not suc- 
ceed, they said. So, when he asked manu- 
facturers to make a drying machine according 
to his specification, they refused. There was 
nothing for it but to build his own machines. 
But he had no foundry and no machine shop. 
These were contructed, the machines were per- 
fected, the dry pulp was produced, and the com- 
bination of American competitors was a failure. 

It was not long until the ambitious manu- 
facturer saw a chance to make an improve- 
ment in his pulp. To do what he wished, he 
needed sulphur. Sulphur was to be obtained 
only in Sicily, and the price was high. Freight 
charges would make it much higher. Then 
why not have a sulphur supply of his own? 
Near him were some nickel mines in which 
were large deposits of sulphur. But no 
way had ever been discovered to separate 
it from the ore with which it was found. 
This was no obstacle to F. H. Clergue. He 
built a laboratory and discovered a method to 
separate the sulphur. Then he bought a nickel 
mine, and his sulphur supply was at command. 
It seemed a pity to waste the ore remaining 
after the sulphur was extracted, so Francis 
Clergue experimented until he found away to 
use it in combination with steel. Thus a nickel 
steel alloy was formed,so superior to anything 
known that the Krupps contracted for all that 
he could manufacture. 

I have told only the beginning of the tri- 
umphs of this remarkable man. It would take 
too long to tell how copper alloy in the nickel 
ruined the nickel steel, until it was extracted 
by the use of caustic soda; how the caustic soda 
was extracted from common salt, and the by- 
products used for other purposes; how, when 
iron was needed for an improvement in the 
nickel steel, an iron mine with thirty million 
tons of ore in sight was discovered by an ex- 
ploring party under F. H. Clergue; how, when 
he wished ore boats, and could not secure them 
in America, he bought four steamers in Eng- 
land and paid the expense of bringing them 
over by loading them with cement for his fac- 
tories. 

This is like a fairy story, but it is only a 
sober account of what one determined man has 
done. He had help, of course, but the help 
came to him only after he had proved his cour- 
age when confronted by obstacles, his resource- 
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fulness when his way seemed to he blocked. | “Upper Chapel” dating from 1680, where the Lol. | Oppression of the weak, dishonesty, debauchery, 


Capitalists stood by him when they saw the 
temper of the man, and success crowned his 
efforts because he was undaunted by failures 
and worked up to the limit of his powers.— 
Forward. 


——_—————s.e——_—___—__ 


Items Concerning the Society. 


George Cadbury deems that Sacerdotalism is 
more rampant to-day than in 1650,—“‘largely be- 
cause Friends have not been faithful.” 


We have received No. 3 of the “ Friends’ An- 
cient and Modern” Series, namely Elizabeth Fry, 
by Georgina King Lewis;—which is published by 
the London Friends’ Tract Association. 


A movement is said to be on foot for the estab- 
lishment of a Friends’ meeting for worship in Cape 
town, South Africa. It appears that some fifteen 
Friends reside there, three of whom have addressed 
a letter to the rest inviting their approval of this 
concern. 


The Committee on Lynching appointed some 
months ago by the London Meeting for Sufferings, 
reported that 30,000 copies of “ A Plea for Human- 
ity” were being distributed among ministers of 
religion in the States where lynchings had oc- 
curred, and copies have been sent to the chief 
newspapers and to Friends and others. 


The number of meetings in the compass of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting is given as 369; members, 17,- 
617; increase, 141 in the year; attenders and as- 
sociates not in membership, 7,767; increase, 120; 
recorded ministers, 375, an increase of six; gains 
of members by convincement, 378; by birth, 156; 
loss by disassociation, 114; by death, 264. 


“Safety,” says J. Ellwood Paige, “lies in the 
elder being very close to the Master, and being 
filled with his spirit. It may be very important 
that his brain be clear upon the delicate points of 
theological belief, but it is immeasurably more im- 
portant that his spiritual ear be attuned to detect 
without mistake the ring of the true metal.” 


Upon the reading of Joel Bean’s paper recently 
n “What does College Park Association stand 
or?” two members of the “ Friends’ Church,” one 
p pastor, acknowledged that the Association did 
stand for something which the “ Friends’ Church” 
Hid not stand for, and strongly urged Friends to 
aintain their organization on the broad principles 
bf original Quakerism. 


Tong Sing, the Chinese Quaker (whose story has 
been adverted to in our columns) is said to have 
been received as a member of Dover Monthly Meet- 
ng, New Hampshire, he having expressed a desire 
0 be a member of the same Monthly Meeting as 
oel and Hannah FE. Bean and the other Friends of 
he College Park Association whose membership 
yas dropped. 

The sad intelligence reached us last week that 
r. Edward Rhoads, son of the late William G. 
hoads and of Sarah Wistar Rhoads, was drowned 
n the 4th instant while attempting, with others, 
O run the Susquehanna Rapids, near Columbia, Pa. 
e was an instructor in Haverford College, and 

ough only thirty years of age, had reached high 
istinction in physical science. 


The historic Jordan’s meeting-house of the So- 
ety of Friends still stands in Amersham, Eng., 
d is visited by large numbers of Americans every 
par. It isa quaint old building with red-brick 
bor and whitewashed walls. Up to 1798 meetings 
ere held there regularly every First-day. Sev- 
al members of the Penn family are buried near 
e meeting-house. Not far from it is the little 


lards met in secret for worship. 


robbery, deeds of violence, assassination, murder 
—these, as a rule, are the sins and crimes of in- 


The Public Ledger says of a book which may not | dividuals, not of communities, or States, or nations, 
be altogether representative of our Society, but | or governments, which, the wide world over,through 


has a connection with it by name and by some 
characteristics:—“ Sally Wister’s Journal,” lately 
edited by Albert C. Myers and published here by 
Ferris & Leach, has reached England and has given 
not less delight there than it has afforded American 
readers. The London Atheneum saysof it: “Sally 
Wister is one of those charming maidens whose 
memory has been preserved—like that of Dorothy 
Osborne or the Jessamy Bride—by a fortunate ac- 
cident. We shall never know how many as sweet 
and fair have passed away and left no sign, save, 
perhaps, a faded sampler or a characteristic smile 
inherited by their grandchildren. Thus we have 
to make the most of the few whose charm survives, 
and among these a high place must certainly be 
given to the delightful Quaker maiden whose diary 
has been published by the pious care of A.C. Myers.” 


In commenting on a pamphlet entitled “The 
Quaker Inheritance,” which has been recently is- 
sued, the British Friend remarks that the author 
effectively “‘ knocks the bottom out of the basket” 
by assuming that what he calls “ private inspira- 


tion” is no longer visible,—“that is, we sup- 
pose that the idea of personal illumination, and the 
urgency of a prophetic message, are mere illusions. 
He pleads for prepared discourses; but apparently 


it never occurs to him to inquire who, when belief 
in prophetic ministry is given up, will take the 
trouble to prepare them without being paid for it. 
Nor, of course, is the further question faced, how 
much of Quakerism will be left when we have come 
to a professional ministry. On the whole, his coun- 
sel to the Society of Friends reminds us of nothing 
so much as the advice given to the captain of a 
steamer in difficulties—that he should lighten his 
ship by throwing overboard the engines.” 


-—— —_—_—__—oe—- 


Notes from Others. 


Kataoka Kenkichi, of Tokio, Japan, president of 
the lower house of the Japanese Parliament, is a 
devout Christian man, and holds meetings in his 
house, where the principles of Christianity are ex- 
plained. 

“John Wesley was one of the first great relig- 
ious teachers to maintain that it is the common 
privilege of all Christians to know their sins are 
forgiven by direct and instantaneous witness of 
the Holy Spirit. The doctrine of perfect love Wee- 
ley described as the special deposit of Methodism.” 
—Bishop Foss. 


There are in New York city to-day thirteen hund- 
red and twenty millionaires, as against two hundred 
and ninety-four twenty years ago and twenty-five 
in 1853. There were no millionaires in the city 
one hundred years ago. The first person to reach 
that distinction was John Jacob Astor, who became 
a millionaire about the year 1820. 

A bronze tablet to the memory of Emma Lazarus 
has been placed inside the pedestal and near the 
entrance door of the Statue of Liberty, New York 
Harbor. As the most talented woman her race 
has produced in this country and as a devoted cham- 
pion of the persecuted and exiled Jew, Emma Laz- 
arus is regarded as almost a saint by the Jews of 
this country and England. 


Appeals which were published in favor of the 
reprieve of soldiers who had been sentenced to 
death in connection with the military riot in Pre- 
toria, were based on the theory that “having been 
taught the last three years to take human life on 
every possible occasion, they were so accustomed 
to killing that in the heat of the moment it became 
the most natural thing for them to do.” 


\ 


the leavening, revolutionizing power of Christian- 
ity, are becoming more and more humane and just. 
—Christian Intelligencer. 

At a meeting of over one hundred and fifty rep- 
resentatives of the missions of Americans and Eu- 
ropean societies in foreign lands, held recently at 
Clifton Springs, the present conditions in the Congo 
Free State were denounced as “ Christian cannibal- 
ism,” and a letter of protest against their contin- 
uance was addressed to the king of the Belgians. 
The most horrible atrocities are perpetrated in the 
Congo under Belgium rule. 

The Countess of Carlisle, who has succeeded Lady 
Henry Somerset in the presidency of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Great Britain, is 
intensely radical in her ideas. She would like to 
abolish ali titles of nobility, and if her husband 
and relatives did not protest she would discard her 
title, which is very honorable and ancient. She is 
intensely enthusiastic in her championship of the 
total abstinence cause. 


The Presbyterian comments on the following ut- 
terance of Bishop William Lawrence,—at the re- 
cent Protestant Episcopal General Convention in 
Boston: 

“The ministry is increasing neither in number 
nor in power. Infidelity is all aboutus. The tests 
of life are social and financial success. Sport and 
amusement have made inroads. Gambling is un- 
settling habits of industry. Below these are the 
lower standards of taste and gross immorali- 
ties. Temptations are undermining our youth. All 
these influences are potent enemies of the Christ- 
ian faith.” 

All of his statements are doubtless true, yet it 
is not a condition that can be charged especially 
to the twentieth century. The same words would 
apply equally as well to the centuries that are past, 
and would doubtless aptly express the state of 
things in decades to come. They are the fruits of 
sin, and since sin entered into the world and death 
by sin, these conditions have existed. The Church 
needs not to be discouraged. The wheat and tares 
must grow together until the harvest. The sow- 
ing of the seed, the cultivating of the crops, the 
gathering of the grain, so far as possible (to every 
man that hath received a gift to minister the 
same) is the church’s business. The results must 
be left with God. Meanwhile, there is this assur- 
ance ; His kingdom shall never perish from the 
earth, and like as there were found the 7000 who 
had not bowed the knee to Baal in the time of the 
apostacy of God’s chosen people, so the faithful 
ones will prove again the salvation of the king- 
dom, and in God’s own time ultimate, final, com- 
plete, glorious victory will be the result. 


THE TURKISH METHOD OF REVISING THE BIBLE.— 
Our note already printed concerning the exceptions 
which Turkish officials take to special words in the 
New Testament as a bar to admission of copies of 
it into the empire, seems of sufficient interest to 
call for an expansion of it in the following words 
from The Outleok : 

The American Bible Society has indirectly felt 
the result of recent political agitation in the Turk- 
ish provinces in a curious way. The Turkish De- 
partment of Public Education has become suspic- 
ious of the editions of the Bibles published by the 
Society. It has been aroused by such an insignifi- 
cant change as the word “here” in the saying of 
Jesus (as recorded in Mark xiii, 2 and Luke xxi, 6) 
that “there shall not be left (here) one stone upon 
another.” Perhaps the Department felt that that 
was bringing it too close to Constantinople. In 
another case the Department objected to the word 





Macedonia. The substitute they suggested would, 
if uniformly adopted, make the famous passage in 
Acts xvi, 9 read, “Come over into the villayets of 
Salonika and Monastir and help us,” though in fact 
the objection seems limited to the word as used in 
but one of Paul’s epistles, the First to the Thessa- 
lonians. As used there it seems to the casual 
reader far more harmless. Other objections in 
past times have been even more curious, though per- 
haps more comprehensible. In one Bible a map of 
Egypt was objected to because it was printed in 
red, and that suggested British possession! But 
perhaps the most native suggestion was that the 
sentence in I Timothy i:9, “Christ Jesus came to 
save sinners,” was unwarranted in including Mo- 
hammedan sinners with the rest of mankind, and 
that the sentence be changed so as to read, “Christ 
Jesus came to save Christian sinners!” Though this 
Turkish suggestion does not lack pertinency, it is 
satisfactory to be able to record that this change 
was finally not insisted on. Humorous as the pro- 
cedure of the Turkish Department of Education 
may appear, it is not altogether different in prin- 
ciple from that followed by many theologians who 
have occupied themselves in reconciling the Bible 
to the systems of belief; it is only more frank and 
ingenuous. 
—_——» oe" 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniTED STATES.—Thousands of teachers, estimated at 
not less than twenty-five thousand, from twenty-four 
States and from Canada, lately met in Boston in the forty- 
second annual convention of the National Educational 
Association. 

On the 5th instant, the water in adam near Jeannette, 
Pa., after a sudden shower, burst out, and sweeping away 
houses in its course, destroyed twenty lives and much 
property. Five miles of a populous valley containing 
twelve thousand inhabitants were devastated by the flood. 
Relief has been asked for by the authorities of the town. 

In a recent attempt to lynch a negro in Evansville, In- 
diana, the authorities fired on the mob killing six men and 
injuring twenty-nine others. Several companies of mili- 
tia were sent to the town, which has been virtually un- 
der martial law. This negro was not the guilty party who 
had been removed to a place of safety. The governor of 
the State has announced his intention of maintaining the 
law—and also that the man who is accused of killing a 
policeman shall have a fair trial. 

A dispatch of the 9th inst. from Wichita, Kansas, 
says: “In all the history of the State no such harvest 
hand famine has been known. Thousands upon thousands 
of acres of wheat are cut andexposed. The farmers are 
desperate. They do not hesitate to waylay passenger 
trains on the open prairie and rob other farmers of their 
consignment of men by offering more money for harvest 
work, promising better accommodations and holding out 
the inducement of more generous table fare. Very fre- 
quently when they get the men out upon the station plat- 
form for the purpose of negotiating with them they crowd 
around them in such a way as to prevent them from get- 
ting aboard the train upon which they have been travel- 
ing. 

It is estimated that the yield in Kansas this year will 
be practically one hundred million bushels. Three weeks 
ago it was thought there would not be more than a third 
of a crop in the State, owing to destruction by the fly. 
Instead of a failure Kansas will have the crop of her his- 
tory. All other crops are proportionately large. 

A recent despatch from Washington says: Upon the 
conclusion of the food tests, which Dr. Wiley, of the ag- 
ricultural department, has been conducting for several 
months, he proposes to institute another and quite as in- 
teresting a series of tests with tobacco, and which will in- 
clude experiments to determine the effect of tobacco upon 
the digestion and upon the human system in general. 
When the tobacco tests are taken up, Dr. Wiley will pro- 
ceed with them as he has done in the food tests. 

By the statistics of the last census it appears that 
Philadelphia maintains a larger proportion of native pop- 
ulation than other large cities. In New York thirty-seven 
per cent. of the inhabitants are foreign born; in Boston, 
thirty-five per cent, and in Chicago thirty-four and six- 
teenth per cent. In Philadelphia the percentage is but 
twenty-two and eight-tenths. Among the more recently 
arrived aliens the number of those who do not speak Eng- 
lish is comparatively small, and the general percentage of 
illiteracy is not alarming. 

W. T. Wardwell, formerly treasurer of the Standard 
Oil Company, has given a tract of land in New York city 
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valued at two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, as a 
site for a model hospital building. It is a condition of 
this gift that aleohol should not be used in the hospital 
to be erected on this site, neither as a medicinal agent, 
nor in surgery, and that in the selection of a medical 
staff preference shall be given to those qualified who are 
abstainers from the use of alcohol, and that only total 
abstainers shall be eligible to the chief executive office of 
the medical and surgical departments. Similar restric- 
tions as to the use of alcohol in medicine exist in the Red 
Cross hospital in that city. 

Dr. A. C. Abbott, chief of the bureau of health, in this 
city, proposes to have vaccination compulsory, and as a 
first step towards that end, he said, he would ask the man- 
agers of every hospital in the city to aid him by refusing 
to receive anyone who had not been vaccinated within 
five years and who refused to be vaccinated. Large em- 
ployers of labor will also be asked to see that their em- 
ployees are vaccinated. ; 

A dispatch from Washington of the 9th says: “There 
are four hundred and eight cases of small pox in the 
State of Pennsylvania, or nearly one-fourth of the num- 
ber of cases in the whole United States. 

Philadelphia has a larger number of persons of negro 
descent than any Northern city, and a larger percentage 
than any other Northern city except Pittsburg. The ne- 
gro population of Philadelphia is sixty-two thousand six 
hundred and thirteen, or four and eight-tenths per cent. 
of the whole; New York has almost as many, but they 
represent less than two per cent. of the population. Bos- 
ton has a little more than two per cent. of negroes, and 
Pittsburg five and three-tenths. 

A report from the postmaster at Point Barrow, Alaska, 
the most northern post office in the United States, was 
received in Washington on the 10th inst, having traveled 
six thousand nine hundred and four miles in five months 
as follows: By reindeer six hundred and fifty miles; by 
dogs sixteen hundred and thirty miles; by horses four 
hundred and twelve miles; by steamer one thousand miles; 
by railroad three thousand two hundred and twelve miles. 

John B. Smith, State Entomologist of New Jersey, 
states that a square foot of water surface will suffice 
for the breeding-place of 5,000 mosquitoes at one time. 
He recommends thorough drainage as a preventive of 
their increase. 

A plan has lately been in operation in 21 schools in this 
city, intended to practically instruct the children in the 
principles of municipal government. Wilson L. Gill, an 
earnest advocate of it, says: ‘The weakest part in our 
American system of government is the municipality. For 
that reason it seems best to strengthen the rising gen- 
eration most particularly in their municipal citizenship. 
To that end we organize a school as if it were an Ameri- 
can city. Each child is a citizen, each room a ward. 
A City Council, Mayor, Judge and other officers are 
elected by the children. They make their own laws and 
enforce them as citizens and officers. As a city is granted 
a charter by the Legislature, so the school city is granted 
a charter by the school authorities, explaining their 
rights and duties. They are taught that the foundation 
principle necessary to the success of any government 
that shall truly be of the people, for the people, and by 
the people, is that contained in the Golden Rule. The 
teacher cannot give up his arbitrary right to interfere, 
but if he is tactful he will never need to use. his arbi- 
trary authority.” 

There were 576 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 97 more than the pre- 
vious week and 6 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 279 were males and 297 fe- 
males: 57 died of consumption of the lungs; 38 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 
6 of diphtheria; 21 of cancer ; 13 of apoplexy ; 17 of 
typhoid fever ; 5 of scarlet fever and 11 of small-pox. 

FoREIGN.— The visit which King Edward of England 
lately made to France, has been returned by President 
Loubet, who has spent a few days in England, where he 
has been cordially received. 

The Nonconformist opposition to the new British Edu- 
cation actis in the form of “ passive resistance.” Passive 
Resistance Associations are in process of organization 
throughout the country. The members of these organi- 
zations are pledged to withhold payment of the school 
rates authorized by the act, which is believed to violate 
the principles of civil and religious liberty. 

Andrew Carnegie, who has presented $1,500,000 to 
the Government of the Netherlands for a court house 
and library for the use of the permanent court of arbi- 
tration at The Hague has received letters of acknow}l- 
edgment from Wilhelmina, the Queen of the Netherlands, 
and Count Cassini, the Russian ambassador at Washing- 
ton. The latter has said that the Czar of Russia “ directs 
me to convey to you the expression of his deep and heart- 
felt appreciation of this munificent gift, bestowed on a 
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cause, the initiative of which belongs to my most gracious 
master, who trusts that its further development will 
prove of inestimable value to the future peace of the 
world and the happinesss of all mankind.” 

The yield of camphor in the island of Formosa has 
lately averaged about 6,000,000 pounds. In other parts 
of the Japanese empire the annual production is said to 
be about 330,000 pounds, and in China about 220,000. 
The Japanese Government has lately taken steps to con- 
trol the sale of camphor, and to limit its production so 
that the market should not be overstocked. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 77. 

Samuel P. Leeds, N. J., $8, for Samuel P. Leeds, 
Jr., Sarah W. Leeds, Henry W. Leeds and Edward 
C. Leeds; Samuel C. Moon, Pa.; Joseph Bailey, 
O.; Alice H. Carter, N. J., and for Sarah Ellen 
Carter, O.; Hugh Foulke, Phila., and for Susan Y, 
Foulke, Pa.; Wm. Berry, G’t’n; Jos. H. Branson, 
Phila.; M. and 8. Doudna, O.; Wm. G. England, 
Nova Scotia; Henry Haines, Phila., $6, for himself, 
Hattie L. Deacon, Ky., and Newbold R. Haines, 
N. J.; Frank W. Wood, IIl.; Jacob R. Elfreth, Pa.; 
Henry Longstreth, Pa.; Elizabeth Allen, Phila.; 
Geo. Forsythe, Pa.; Joseph C. Exton for Amy §S. 
L. Exton, N. J.; John E. Carter, G’t’n, $20 for him- 
self and others; Evan Smith, Ia., $6 for himself, 
Benj. L. Bates and Thos. Blackburn; Thos. Wool- 
man, Phila.; Walter P. Stokes, N. J.; Robert H. 
Russell for Anna P. S. Russell, Calif.; Ezekiel C. 
Shoemaker, Calif.; W. H. Magill for M. Eleanor 
Magill, Phila.; Tacy M. Bines, Phila.; Minerva Har- 
vey, la.; Wm. Biddle, Jr., Pa.; Laura A. Osborn, 
Conn.; Ruth Anna Sharpless, Pa.; James G. Biddle, 
Pa.; Samuel C. Webster, M. D., R. I.; J. Elwood 
Hancock and for Robert Taylor, N. J.;-John W. 
Biddle, Pa.; Mary Ann Haines, N. J., Mary Wal- 
ton, Pa.; Henry Hall, F’kf’d; Ellen L. Lightfoot, 
Pa.; A. F. Huston and for Elizabeth B. Calley, 
Pa.; Rebecca A. Cox, N. J.; Joseph Evans, N. J.; 
Mary Ann Wiggins, Pa., and for Mary J. White, 
N. C.; Thomas H. Whitson, Agt., Pa., $6 for Anna 
T. Griffith, Geo. O. Hibberd and Charles S. Carter; 
Henry B. Leeds, Agt., N. {. $54 for J. Whitall 
Nicholson, M. and R. Matlack, Joseph Stokes, 
M. D., Joseph H. Matlack, Sally A. Kaighn, Edwin 
R. Bell, Ebenezer Roberts, Wm. Matlack, Howard 
H. Bell, S. N. and A. B. Warrington, Wm. E. Dar- 
nell, Margaret C. Venable, Anna K. Woodward, 
Geo. B. Borton, Mary Anna Matlack, Louisa Lip- 
pincott, Beulah S. Leeds, Uriah Borton, Chas. A. 
Lippincott, Henrietta Haines, Morris Linton, How- 
ard A. Mickle, Ellen Maxwell, Ind., Samuel L. 
Whitson, Phila., Deborah W. Buzby, $6 for herself, 
Wm. M. Winner and Walter S. Reeve; Joshua Jef- 
feris, Pa.; Joseph Thomasson for Eunice Thomas- 
son, Calif.; Rebecca F. B. Hulme, Phila.; Emily 
Pusey, Pa.; Zenaide M. Hartz, Phila.; R. B. P. H., 
Phila.; Matilda Yerkes, N. J.; Hannah F, Smedley, 
Pa.; Josiah A. Roberts, Pa.; Elizabeth Wright, N. 
J.; Lydia Ann Hendrickson, N. J. 

Gay” Remittances received after Third-duy noon will nol 
appear in the Receipts wntil the following week. 

NOTICES. 

Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth Street, 
Philadelphia.—During the Seventh and Eighth Months 
the Library will be open only on Second and Fifth Days 
from 3 P. M. to 6 P. M. 


Westtown Boarding School,—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the com- 
mittee room, Fourth and Arch Sts., on Seventh-day, the 
25th inst., at 10 A. M. 


JouN W. BIDDLE, Clerk. 


Westtown Boarding School.—tThe fall term of 
the School will open on Third-day, Ninth Month 8th, 1903. 
Friends who are intending to send children at that time, 
will confer a favor by making application before Sixth 
Month 26th, if the matter has not already received at 
tention. 

Wa. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 





Diep, at Moorestown, N. J., on the fifteenth day of the 
Second Month, 1903, PuiLena P. Lippincott, widow 0! 
Edmund W. Lippincott, in the eighty-fourth year of her 
age. For more than fifty years she was a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, New Jersey. 

WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 





